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How is it brought about that a judgment relates to its object? 
Its mere words do not suffice, but if these are understood there must be a 
third something to mediate between them and the object. For the ' old 
school ' this was held to be the reproduced ideas, conscious states, consti- 
tuting the meaning of the words. Beautifully simple though this theory- 
is, and so deserving of being true, even though it is not, the author 
finds that a judgment, no matter how expressed, can be understood, with- 
out these, or indeed any, contents of consciousness other than the mere 
word-percepts being present. 

The real thought- judgment, the thinking, knowing, understanding, is 
a transcendent process, which is causal, energy, and mediates between the 
words and the object. Specifically it is different to, generically like, the 
transcendent object. Judgment, then, is a causally correlating and not 
a creating process, and the correlation is furthermore specific, unique. 
In this way a judgment refers to one specific definite object. There ex- 
ists a unique causal determination between physical quality, sense organ, 
conducting nerve and brain path, all transcendent. Such judgments are 
true knowledge of the transcendent; true, for if not, then not knowledge. 

Thinking, then, though subjective, is transcendent, and may be accom- 
panied by consciousness. A unique correlation of this latter with the 
specific transcendent subjective process, i. e., the parallelistic hypothesis, 
must be granted in order to account for the knowledge of this ' inner 
world ' emphasized so much by the epistemologist. 

The proof that a knowledge of the transcendent is possible has served 
also to prove its existence, since to deny it is as ' thinking,' even a trans- 
cendent event. 

Every true judgment over the transcendent involves a knowledge of 
the same not got by means of consciousness. This latter is neither basis, 
condition, nor means for such knowledge, but this basis is the transcendent 
thinking process. The author considers this to be his rather radical de- 
parture from the traditional theory of knowledge. Can the doctrine of 
the a priori have any other basis ? 

E. G. Spaulding. 

College of the Citt op New York. 

On Mechanical Explanation. Edgar A. Singer, Jr. Philosophical Re- 
view, May, 1904. Pp. 265-283. 

The author defines the mechanical ideal as the hypothesis that natural 
science uses the dimensions of mechanics alone. The ' dimensions ' of 
a science are the kinds of independent observation required to present a 
determinate problem in that science. These are in mechanics mass, 
length, time and velocity, or since velocity depends only upon length and 
time, mass, length and time. The mechanical ideal, therefore, is the 
hypothesis that natural science has only the ' dimensions ' mass, length 
and time. If any science contains independent variables that can not 
be reduced to these or functions of these, it can not be considered me- 
chanical. The paper goes on to show that the a priori reasons urged 
against the possibility of this ideal are insufficient. Those based on the 
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present incompleteness of definition of terms are met by improving our 
definitions; those based on the doctrine that everything in nature is for 
an end, which find their support, if anywhere, in biology, are based on 
inadequate evidence. The best biological opinion to-day seems to be 
that laws having reference to ends, which have not yet been reduced to 
mechanical terms, are either of temporary value only, or are economic 
devices. There is, at any rate, no disproof of the possibility of mechanism ; 
a future paper will ask if there is proof of it. 

The paper sets a high standard of lucidity and logical power, and after 
reading it one feels convinced that we have at present no right to deny 
the possibility of the mechanical ideal. But as to whether this ideal ex- 
cludes the teleological one, as Doctor Singer seems to think, there is, I 
venture to think, room for discussion. Indeed, it is quite in the spirit 
of Doctor Singer's method to analyze further the concepts of mass, space, 
time, law and end, with a view to discovering whether the last includes 
anything not found in the first four. For example, might it not be the 
case that ' laws having reference to an end ' would prove to be merely 
expressions of Mr. Charles Pekoe's 'habit-taking tendency' — habits 
formed by organisms, which their environment has allowed to survive? 
If so, the explanation of apparently purposive functioning in organisms 
would be of just the same nature as the explanation of Newton's first 
law : a body in uniform motion continues uniformly because of this same 
habit-taking tendency. And suppose time is found to mean the abstract 
form of this tendency of things and processes to repeat themselves ? What 
then becomes of the exclusion between mechanical action and action for 
an end ? Of course it is impossible to justify such suggestions here ; but 
they show that Doctor Singer's sharp line between mechanical and 
teleological may tend to fade. At least there is a very interesting logical 
problem before us : to define the concept of law, end and time. Surely we 
can not decide whether the mechanical rules out the teleological until we 
know the implications of each concept as well as we know those of num- 
ber, magnitude, order and space. It is to be hoped that Doctor Singer 
will throw more light on this question in the future. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Columbia University. 
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THE MONIST. April, 1904. Vol. XIV., No. 3. The Christ of 
Primitive Christian Faith. In the Light of Beligio-Historial Criticism 
(pp. 321-354) : Otto Pfleiderer. - The Christ of faith must be distin- 
guished from the Jesus of history. Christ, in his relation to God, has 
been conceived first as an adopted son, second as an incarnation of God, 
third as God's only begotten son. The body of the article consists in an 
account of the lives and teachings of Pagans and Jews which parallel in 
many respects the life and teaching of Christ. The Coming Scientific 
Morality (pp. 355-377) : G. Gore. - " The object of the article is to show 



